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the accompanying datives been sufficiently ac- 
counted for. Certainly the MHG. example cited 
in Denkmaler n, 16 : sie liezzen umbe gan mitsper 
und mit sehilde is by no means quite analogous. 
More than that, the close parallels from OE. poems 
and especially from the Brut, are a strong, not to 
say, decisive argument against that time-honored, 
but awkward interpretation of the famous passage. 1 
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CHAUCER, Paul. Fovles 353. 

In Pari. Foules 353-4, where Skeat reads, 

The swalow, mordrer of the flyes smale 
That maken hony of floures fresshe of hewe, 

MSB. Trin. Th. have flyes, ms. Ff. has bryddis, 
mss. Gg. and 0. foulis, and all the other mss. 
foules or fowles. Skeat remarks upon the variants : 
' But flyes is right ; see Cant. Ta. i. 468, Boeth. 
iii, met. 7 ' ; and in the note he says of flyes : 
' This, the right reading (see footnote), occurs in 
two mss. only ; the scribes altered it to foules or 
briddes J ' 

In a review of Skeat's six-volume edition, pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune for February 24, 
1895, Professor Lounsbury, after pointing out 
that the modern editions generally read bees, adds : 
'Bees, however, is not found in a single manu- 
script. Eleven of the thirteen printed read fowles, 
and one its equivalent, briddes, that is, "birds." 
To represent the swallow as the murderer of birds, 
which birds also make honey, was almost aggres- 
sively absurd, and in spite of the weight of author- 
ity in favor of the reading, was manifestly incor- 
rect. The single remaining manuscript read flyes, 
"flies." That was also the word found in the 
earlier black-letter editions till the folio of 1561. 
Then and there bees was substituted in its place. 
Though the genuineness of bees was made sus- 
picious on literary grounds by the addition in the 

'The translation offered (though with diffidence) by 
Siebs, Z. f. d. P., xxix, 412: "da liessen sie es zuerst 
mit den lanzen losgehen, mit scharfen waffen" is worthy 
of note, but probably unsupported by analogy. 



line following of the somewhat unnecessary infor- 
mation that they were in the habit of making 
honey, the word was accepted, and remained in 
all subsequent editions. For instance, in 1888 
Professor Skeat brought out a volume containing 
the "Minor Poems," in which the "Parliament 
of Fowls " was included. In it he adhered to the 
reading which had been in use since 1561. He 
appended, indeed, to the line containing it the 
following foot-note : " Bees must be right ; but 
there is no authority for it except that of the 
black-letter editions ; thus, ed. 1561 has Bees." 
Here again I pointed out in my Studies in Chau- 
cer (vol. i, p. 243), that bees was certainly wrong 
as well as unauthorized ; that the reading flyes of 
the earlier black-letter editions was correct, and 
to prove it quoted two passages from Chaucer 
himself — one from the Parson's tale and the 
other from the translation of Boethius — to the 
effect that bees were then called flies which made 
honey. ' 

In his Studies in Chaucer (1. 243-4), Professor 
Lounsbury, after some discussion of the matter, 
continues : ' Surprising as it is that an error so 
gross should have been made, it is far more sur- 
prising that it could have been persistently main- 
tained in so many manuscripts often differing widely 
from one another, and some unquestionably the 
work of competent copyists. To represent the 
swallows as feeding upon birds was bad enough ; 
but when, in addition, these same birds were 
described as making honey, it seems to have 
required unusual incapacity to miss substituting a 
proper word, even though no written authority 
for it could be found. ' 

And yet foules may be right, after all. 

If we go back to one of the patristic author- 
ities on natural history, we find that Ambrose 
recognizes but three main orders of animals — 
land animals, those that fly, and aquatic animals. 
Thus he says (Hexaem. 5. 12. 37 : Patr. Lot. 
14. 223) : 'Tria enim genera animantium esse 
non dubium est — terrenum, volatile, aquatile ' ; 
and so Basil (Hexaem. 8. 2 : Patr. Gr. 29. 167), 
from whom Ambrose derives many of his views. 

Elsewhere we find him saying (JSexaem. 5. 14. 
49 : Migne, Patr. Lat. 14. 227) : ' Sunt etiam 
vitse in avibus et operum diversitates ; ut alii 
ament in commune consulere, et collatis viribus 
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velut quamdam curare rempublicam, et tamquam 
sub rege vivere ' ; evidently referring to chap. 28, 
where it is said of bees : ' Ipsse sibi regem ordi- 
nant, ipsse sibi populos creant,' etc. Again, he 
has (Hexaem. 5. 21. 72 : Pair. Lot. 14. 236) : 
' Itaque cum aves alise vix in anno edant singulos 
fetus, apes geminos creant, et duplici cseteris 
fecunditate preponderant.' * 

As the authority of Ambrose was great through- 
out the Middle Ages, it might be assumed that 
Chaucer would be familiar with this classification. 
But we are not reduced to conjecture with respect 
to the inclusion of bees in the class of birds in 
Chaucer's time, for Wyclif has, in his translation 
of Ecclus. 11. 3 : ' Short in foules [Vulg. in vola- 
tilibus] is a bee ' ; and in the next century (1535) 
Coverdale renders the same passage : • The Bey 
is but a small beast amonge the foules.' 

Even in 1605, Sylvester, in his translation of 
Du Bartas, calls a bee a honey-bird (2. 3. 4 : 
Captaines 1143) : 

Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, 
One Master-Bee. 

If Chaucer, then, spoke of a bee as a bird, he 
was by no means singular in so doing.* 
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NOTES ON MAKLOWE'S Tamburlaine. 
First Part. 

1 Tamburlaine 387. 

line 387, as numbered in "Wagner's edition 
(Bullen, 1. 2. 198), is : 

Ioue sometime masked in a shepheards weed, 

where Bullen reads 'sometimes.' The allusion 
is repeated in 1965-7 (Bullen, 1 Tamb. 5. 1. 
184-6) : 

That which hath [stoopt] the [chiefest] of the Gods, 
Euen from the fiery spangled vaile of heauen, 
To feele the louely warmth of shepheards flames. 



1 Cf. Zockler, Geschichte der Besiehungen zwischen Theo- 
logie und Naturwissenschaft, p. 194 : ' Den Vogeln werden, 
vrie ailgemein im Allerthum [italics mine], auch die fliegen- 
den Insekten zugezahlt ; so die Biene,' etc 

s Of. "Chaucer's 'bees,' " Mod. Lang. Notes, xvn, 110. 
-J.W.B. 



At first glance, this might look like a blundering 
allusion to Apollo's service with Admetus (Euripi- 
des, Ale. 3 ; Virgil, Georg. 3. 2, etc. ), or to some 
other myth which represented him as shepherd 
(Homer, H. 21. 448, cf. 2. 766; Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes 22, 102, etc.). It undoubtedly 
refers, however, to Ovid, Met. 6. 114 : 

Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deoiida serpens, 

which is echoed by Spenser, F. Q. 3. 11. 35 : 

A shepheard, when Mnemosyne he catcht, 
And like a serpent to the Thracian mayd. 

In this connection we are reminded that Marlowe 
is generally credited with a notable borrowing from 
Spenser in 4096-4101 (Bullen, 2 Tamb. 4. 4. 119- 
123): 

Like to an almond tree ymounted high 

Upon the lofty and celestiall mount 

Of [euer] greene Selinus, queintly dect 

With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes, 

Whose tender blossoms tremble euery one 

At euery litle breath that thorow heauen is blowen ; 

where Spenser (F. Q. 1. 7. 32) has : 

Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 

On this correspondence Dyce says : ' The first 
three books of The Faerie Queene were originally 
printed in 1590, the year in which the present 
play was first given to the press ; but Spenser's 
poem, according to the fashion of the times, had 
doubtless been circulated in manuscript, and had 
obtained many readers, before its publication.' 

1 Tamburlaine 412-3. 

Wagner reads (corresponding to Bullen's 1. 2. 
224-5), after Dyce : 

What stronge enchantments tice my yeelding soule 
To these resolued, noble Scythians. 

Bullen reads : 

What strong enchantments tice my yielding soul 1 
These are resolved, noble Scythians. 

Here, instead of Dyce' s To, ABC read Are. 
I would read : 

What stronge enchantments to my yeelding soule 
Are there resolued, noble Scythians ! 



